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ABSTRACT . ■ ; [■.' 

An attempt was made ta test the' assumption that a 
wide variety of institutions arid agencies have the fiscal arid 
managerial, capability to house a programmatic research arid 
development effort for education. To this frid, interviews were 
conducted .with the staff director or principal investigator of four 
Follow Through programs affiliated with member institutions of the 
Council for Educational Development and Research, Interviews sought 
to determine the^ extent to which* di rectors/ invent i gators believed 
their model's affiliation with the host institution enabled them to 
(1) benefit from the host institut ion 's other major research and 
develgBpnt thrusts , and ( 2) remain committed to rigorous research 

and/tl^fc^opment mode rather than be turned into a tecl^ical 

assisWce program for various school sites . Responsive education, 
bilihgual/bicultural^ indi vidua! i zed early learn igg z and cogni tiveiy 
oriented curriculum program models were invest igated • Additionally, 
the sponsor of the direct instruct iori model f not developed in 
affiliation with a research and development institution, was ^ 
interviewed to provide a basis for comparison . it was Conclude^* that 
sponsors do benefit from affiliation with institutions having a ( 
strong commitment to programmatic t research arid development. It Was 
also found that other factors appeared to be as important as the host 
institution's focus. (RH) 
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The National Follow Through program funds'! 9 models that attempt to provide a variety 
of approaches to teaching children from, economically disadvantaged homes, Foyr of 
these models are contained within institutions that characterize their educational 
research and development approach as f Jprogrammatiq f? in nature. 

Such institutions argue that they employ a Unique approach when it comes to large-scale 
program development. Richard Schutz said it well when writing about institutions such 



as his own: 



Programmatic r <5c d in education is sustained, cumulative, analytic ; 
afid empirical inquiry addressing matters c^f significant interest to 
Jtbe educational profession and its constituent publics. Organizations 
; engaged in such work have sufficient scale and duration to be able to 

demonstrate identifiable effects of their work* (Schutz, 1978). * \ 

• *» * 

Most instructional r <5c d ; efforts of the magnitude of the various Follow Through models 
undoubtedly are programmatic in nature. That is, they are ". . . long-terrji, systematic 
efforts to develop test* &nd disseminate innovations target^ at specific populations and 
problem^ (Datta, 1980). ; _ 

But the organizational characteristics of, various sponsors 1 host institutions vary greatly. 

Arid these differences probably influence the programmatic nature of their rid ^\ 

." * ' ■ 

- _- _ W - - - * 

endeavors. ,In other words* we assume that a wide variety of institutions 'and agencies 



have thefiscal and managerial capability to hotlse a programmatic r 3c d effort. Many 

-- ^ --' 

colleges of education* for example, could encourage a group of faculty in their 
proj^ammatic r 3c d efforts. But we believe this relationship 4 would be less beneficial to 
the researchers than one where the host institution itself were organized, staffed* £rid 

V' . " . ' 

committed to conduct sneh work. An oiraTipIe [would be an independent research center 
within a university setting. Or a separate, nonprofit institution organized and run as an 



2 

educational r & d laboratory or center. In fact* "The nation's current capability arid 
activity in programmatic r & d for education relies largely on 5 - ID publicly operated 
-and regionally governed education laboratories and on about the same number of r <5c d 
centers in major state and private universities" (National Institute of Education, 1976). 

If we are correct in our assumption, developmental programs, such as Follow Through 
sponsors, should benefit from their affiliation with programmatic r <Jc d institutions. For 
- one thing, such sponsors should be able to identify improvements made in their program^ 
because of their close ties to similar f & 6 thrusts within the host institution; and 
generally speaking the Follow Through sponsors should continue to view their work as a 
research effort rather than as a simple maintainence or service program. 

This paper attempted to determine the extent to which our assumption is true. The staff 
director or principal investigator of four sponsors were interviewed Four of these 
sponsors are affiliated with member institutions of the Council for Educational 
Development and Research (CEDaR). In the interviews with each of the .directors we 
sought to' deternr.'ne the extent to which they believe their model's'af filiation wi.h the 
host institution has enabled the sponsor (i) to benefit from the host institution's other 
major, r & d thrusts; and (2) remain committed to a rigorous research arid development 
mode rather than be turned into a simple technical assistance program for its various 
; school sites. 1 

The models are: 

mi. * 

t # ; 

b Responsive Education Model, Far West Laboratory; ; - 

t »■ * _ *.j 

o Bilingual/Bilcultural Model, 'Southwest Educational Development Laboratory; 

b* Individualizod G*rV; Learning \!odej; Learning Research and Development 
Center, University of Pittsburgh; and 

•i i 



o Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Model; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation. 
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An ajuthor inter viewed a fifth sponsor, the Direct Instruction Model at t\\e University of 
* Oregon. This highly praised model was not developed in affiliation with an r & d 
institution. Consequently, it provided some comparison with the other four models. 



History JpIIow Through Model Development 



When examining these models today, it is important to consider the major .events leading^ 
to the idea of model sponsorship and how they affected the models' development. These 
events are discussed briefly in this section of the paper and documented more extensively 



in other sources (e.g., Krulee, 1973; Haney, 1977; Elmore, 1975). 

Follow Though was originally conceived of as a comprehensive service program, as 

extensive as Head Start, but intended for chifdren in grades k-3. Its broad gbal was to 

- _ - - & 
make schooling more effective by building on the gains these children had made in Head 

Start. Consequently, Follow Through was to have all the features of Head Start: 

parental involvement; health, nutritional, social service/and educational components'; * 

and coordination with existing programs sponsored by local community agencies.. 

Program plannersinitially expected the program to receive an allocation of $120 million 
to support this full range of services^ But by late 1967 it became apparent that Follow 
Through would Hot receive this anticipated level o founding. The program, authorized 



under an am;eridmerif o^he Economic Opportunity Act, was at that tfme the official 

. - - --- ' - * X 

responsibility of the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). But during 1967, Congress 



) 



cut the agency's budget by $200 million for 19B8-69 As a result; Follow Through 

-* 

received only $15 million, a Funding level that made it impossible to initiate a new social 
action. program on the scale originally planned (Haney, 1977). 

Follov| Through could continue only if it found a new identity. Consequently, the 
decision was made that "Follow Through —For the time being— should be an experimental 
program designed to produce inFormation which ^vould be useful 'when 1 the program was 
expanded to nationwide service proportions" (Egbert, 1967 in Krulee, 1973). As Follow 
Thrbugh's first director, Robert Egbert, explained, the program's funding "appears to 

^ ' ; •_ , 

depend in large part on our ability to plan and carry through a program involving 
substantial planned variations among projects, which variations can be carefully 
. evaluated- in terms 6? the full range of Follow Through objectives." He added; "We are 
eager to do this and are accepting the challenge oF trying fo bring it oFF despite FearFul 
time pressure" (Egbert, 1967 in Elmore, 1975). 



In Fact, the Office of Education, the agency that took over responsibility For 
administering the program, was Faced with the *.ask oF turning a service-oriented social 
action progam into t: planned variation experiment involving the program's instructional 
component in time For the 1968-69 school year. It accomplished this task by Funding a 
group of model sponsors. These were organizations with promising, innovative 
educational approaches, who implemented their model programs in diFferent communities 
around the country. OF the 26 potential sponsors who attended planning meetings in 1968, 
18 were invited to submit proposal's, 16 responded, and 12 were Finally Funded as Follow 
ThrdTugh sponsors. The Five sponsors discyssed in this paper were among the original 



^ - 



group. ^VrV* 

Developers of High/Scope's Follow ThVough* jnodel offer the following insight into the 



-3 
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sponsors 1 reaction to the planned variation experiment: 



The idea of planned variation may have been totally logical at the .. 1 
national level, Jbut at the sponsor level it wis mystifying- .The 
meeting in Washington of prospective sponsors to present their 
various orientations to curriculum, the idea that evaluation could be 
> done by a third agency, the meeting in a hojel room to add Head 
Start Planned V^iation, and the assumption that each sponsor had a 
complete package to present— all created a feeling of Sewild^ment 
and even madness (Weikert and Banet, 1975). 

• » 9 

V 

The sponsors' bewilderment was well founded. As participants at a Brookings Institution 
conference on social experimentation suggested,, basic issues related to the nature of the 
program and the planned variation experiment, and to the sponsors' role had.nqt been 
resolved (RivHn and Timpane, 1975). 
t 

These individuals, all figure^ who had played key roles in Follow Through and Hea$ Start, 
agreed, for examplje, that the program's objectives should have been 61arifie<5 to 

L 



eliminate the competing conceptions of purpose that have persisted throughout the 
program's history; As Haney (1977) observes, as early 6s 1968 four different notions 
about the program's purpose had begun to emei *e. 



• \ A 

i 

On one hand, it was a service program aim -< - - ^ 

disadvantaged children with a range of educational, medical, dental, * 
nutritional^and ^ocial psychological .services. Also, it was a social 
•action program mandating parent participation and c^mrrgjnity J 
ytvolyement L from another perspective, it was a planned variation 
experiment^esigned to test ^A e rn&A* v _s_ models of education. And at 

same time, [^J^ 85 .^ 50 a research and development effort » 
designed to develop and refine alternative models. , 

The implications of^hese competing perceptions became apparent dUring a Subsequent * 
national Follow Through evaluation. ) - 



This much discussed national evaluation, as far as the bulk of the sponsors and sites were 

; m ^ s ... « \j 

7 * ~ ' ' 
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concerned, was 'unfair. For brie thing, iLfoeused on only a small pa'rt of the program's" 
total objectives. That is, the evaluation attempted to determine the various models' *: 
impact on children's cognitive arid, affective development. To make matters worse, the 
evaluators relied ore children's achievement and attitude test scores, arid Ignored other 

program elements which mariy considered, vital to the overall impact of the models. As • 

. . s 

one commentator put it, "The (evaluation's) focus on children instead- of. on parents, 
teachers, or other Follow Through participants mirrors the ultimate goal of the effort- 
promoting the development of low-income children to their fuU potential— but it largely 
ignores the social, action, service, delivery, and r<Jcd conceptions of the program."* 
(Haney, 1977). * 

/ • c 

The waters became even murkier, the Brookings conference participants agreed, when * 
the government planners Vailed to clarify the nature of the planned variation experiment 
before it began. That is, was unclear from the outset whether the evaluators would 
test'the models individually, compare them to each other, or both. Later, the sponsors . 
acquiesced under pressure to a comparative evaluation using a battery of standardized"* 

- _ - - ' • ' 1 ' ' 

tests. ^Outcome measures sensitive to the mode 1 s objectives were not developed and * 
used in the national evaluations. The measure's used and their interpretation have been 
the source of considerable controversy (House et al., 1978rHodges, 1978; Haney, 1977; 
Hodges and Sheehan, 1978). - 



\ * ■ 
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We could say more about the evaluation; certainly others have. It appears to be a major 
watershed in the history of the FoUow Through program. But for our purposes, the 
evaluation is important only in the sense that it might have altered either the purpose or 
direction of the five sponsors visited. Perhaps not too surprising, we did not find that the 
evaluation had much impact on the «wnW programs. Sbbrfsbrs .that appeared to - ' 
benefit from the .evaluation, such as the" Oregon team, used it to buttress their argument ' 



about their program's effectiveness. ' Other sponsors discussed it in terms of its perceived 
negative impact dri the overall program; that is, several spqnsors felt the evaluatibri was 
u/ed by critics of social programs to farther erode federal funding for Follow Through. 
B V t P° sponsor said the evaluation prompted them to make any changes in their model. 
• At -most* it forced sponsors to come i(p with different explanations about the 
effectiveness of their approach.* > 

The evaluation did serve to point out some of the unrealistic expectations helcT by many 

r Follow Through advocates. That is, although many of the principal jnvestigators.were 

w^ll kpown players in the revival of early childhood e^ioation that occurred between 

1958 and 1§65, hone had completely developed a k-3 curriculum or perfected a system - 

for Installing ah .instructional program in someone else's school distr ict (Hodges, Sheehan 
— f * 

-t____ - * _ . 

and Carter, 1§79). What is more, the sponsors had accepted an ambitious ta^k. Adopting 

the view th^t the school, classroom, home, and tiommjinity are a system", the sponsors 

developed *rriculum materials; classroom organizational systems; training manuals anfc 

workshops for teachers, teachers' aides, their supervisors, and sometimes their principals; 

parent training and education materials; evalti- tion procedbfes and instruments; and^ * , 

- — _ * '_. ■ _. •* • 'j. 

systems for the effecffive^delivery; management f anci maintenance of their models.' 



{ 
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This challenge is particularly striking because development of such complex educational 

interventions requires an enormous commitment of time, talent, and resources. Weikart 

" < "* " » ^ 

and BaneUl9r5)r for example, state that "the effective delivery of an- educational 
program with the ability to Obtain consistently the'desired resiits (required) full twelve 
years of research, development, demonstration; dissemination, land implementation." 
In siimmary, thenAhe sponsors had their work cut out for them. To add to their woes " 

_>s J /I V (~ 

during the 12 ytfare%he sponsor^ have workSjJ to develop arid nefine their models the 
national program has Ween pjsgued bytiirbulapce. It has experienced ^ears of ieveP^T 

* - 9 ■■ 



funding bivrfudget cutbacks, continued confusion about purpose at the ngtionai level, and 
!n 

/ 



persistent pressures to prove its worth irt a series of third-party evaluation studies* ' 



\ 



i Programmatic R&D Institutions 



; ^ _______ _ __ i 

Of the four models being examined in this paper, two blossomed within regional^ 
educational laboratories, one within a research and development center, and one within a 
nonprofit educational institution. 

) 

The teaming Research and Development Center was one of the first two university 



■ - ' - \ 



Ipased centers to be funded bv/the federal government under authority of the Cooperative^ 



Research Act". The Pittsburgh Center, originated in 1966; eventually 11 were ; 
established. Ea:ch ot these" centers was to assemble a critical mass of researchers and 

- • • V. ,____;[.._: ---- 

supporting technic^jis to abdress a npajor problem area in education. The Pittsburgh. 

Reenter, to^a iphrase its mission, ^jght to address probler^s ahd challenges relating o 
the^docatidn of young* children. Frbm the beginning the center's work evolved around 

> "individualized learning."^ Although the Center Oj^frated numerous programs with k 
different funding soijrcjes, they all served to .reinforce one another and the individualized 
learning focus. Consequently, it comes as no surprise that when the national Follow 
Through program began, the Pittsburgh Center had its "Individualized Early Learning 



Motfel M /selected as a model. 

r 



The laboratories were created under somewhat different circumstances than the 
. - cfente'rs. Thaienters were established because the^fedeHl government beKeved i 
cmtiCal mass -of researchers cojild better develop ilsfflble new knowledge than could 
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researchers working in isolation from brie another; 



5 : 



The laboratories, on the othef hand, were c?e*tel to dc more thaji just research. In fact, 



these geographically distributed institutions were to be ^full-service" r & d institutions. 



0 
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They wkfe to conduct research, where needed, and to develop and assist 'schools in 

% _ ___ _ ____ _» ^ 

. installing'new learning programs. Ail this work, though, was to result from ajn 
J assessment of the particular jieed s of each laboratory's geographical regiotff^ 



. , i" ..... v 

During the mid-60s a critical educational need in the Southwest evolved around the issue 
• * * ^ 

v C- '' - _ 

of Bilingual Education. Effective, validated bilingual curriculum programs, teacher 

* handbooks, arid parent-corn murtity materials were esseritially nonexistent. Consequently, 

: the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory accepted bilingual education as an 

tnstitutio'riai^ailenge. Again, the National Follow through Program turned to the 

Aj^tln-based laboratory for a bilingual/bicultur^l models 

/ > , 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, F6r West Laboratory w§s developing a national as'well as 
regional reputation for its* work in early childhooS education. Building on the err..er 
work of its principal investigator in this area, Far West Laboratory was operating a host 
61 early childhood programs when the National Follow Through Program carri^ along. It 
then became one more way for th£ laboratory to 'build its resources, personnel, and 
^programs in the early childhood field. That is* FollowJThrough further enhanced an 
already thriving effort to assist educationally disadvantaged ^ifdreri. ' . « 

The High/Scope Research Foundation is neither a laboratory nor a center. In fact, it did 
not exist &t the time the federal govenment created the two companion institutions. 

Consequently, it alone n.rrtong the host institutions he\n& tJiscussc^f i/ this pnocr owes its * 

• : t; - • • / V 

origins to the Follow Through effdRt* The twojabbratories and the/ one center, in other 

. . - ;' x, ■ ■ , , . 

ii _ 



i - '10 ^ f • * ; . - 

words,' were doing effective early childhood research and develdpmerit work before • ; 

Follow Through: And even without this new program, the institutions undoubtedly would 

have found ways to install their instructional programs in schools. Hi^h/Scope^ on the 

other hand, probably would never have, become a recognized national r 3c d institution 

. _ ... . j 

without the impetU3 provided by its initial Follow Through program. 

Despite its separate origins, High/Scope does share one characteristic in common with 
the r & d center and the two labs: all four institutions are committed to programmatic r 
<3c d. As an approach, programmatic r & d is relatively new and currently, only a small 
number of .institutions besjdes the labs arid centers utilize it (Frankel et ah, 1979). :" 

Now many models, both within the institutions visited as well as within other universities V 
or nonprofits, would argue that they followed a programmatic approach throughout their' 
devSlopmfent. Arid they undoubtedly are correct, ^ut a difference exists, we believe, ' 
between a programmatic thrust at the program level and an institutional commitment to 
the enterprise. 

We have already said 'hat a programmatic effort, such as an individual Follow Through 
model, is a "long-term, systematic effort tp develop, te^t, and disseminate innovations' 

- --- - ; - ft ^ ■ 

target at & specific population or problem." That certainly covers most Follow Through 

m odetsj^rRno w, including all Five. mentioned in this paper. In other. words, each^of the 

sporWors^ spent considerable time and expense developing a model. These models, then, 

were tested in classroom settings. And recently Resource Centers funded at some of 

these classroom settings have been. forking with the sponsors at^j^ilffinaiipg the 

models to new sites,. . • . 1 

t i * 

Any Follow Through model, we are saying, could reasooablf claim that Ft adhered to a ^ 
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programmatic approach without being within a programmatic r 3c d institution. Our 
examination of^tha University of Oregon sponsor certainly confirmed to us that such a 
developmental process can be undertaken in isolation from a friendly, supportive 
-organizational setting. ^ 

Consequently, for the sake of this paper we visited five separate Follow Through sponsors 
and visited in each case with their current principal investigator or staff director. We 
asked questions that would enable us to make some assumptions about the host 
institution's cpntribtltions to the program. The questions attempted to generate answers 
regarding the host institution^ record of (lj encouraging the sharing of additional ^ 
research, development, and dissemination information and processes with the^Follow 
Through program; and (2) encouraging the Follow Through staff to continue viewing their 
model as a research and development program rather than a simple service effort. 



The principal investigators of three of the models^ those affiliated with High/Scope, the 
Pittsburgh Center, £nd the Austin laboratory, maintained that the programmatic 
emphasis of their nost institutions contributed to the success of their programs. The 
director of the model at Far West Laboratory said that at one time the pareafc institution 
provided such support, but alterations in its r & d thrust resulted in a change of view 
toward the Follow Through program. Instead of being continued as a research and 
development effort, it became a service program t^jjts various school sites. The fifth 
model located at the University of Oregon never had an affiliation with a programmatic 
unit at its host university. 
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Impact of Model Affiliation with Programmatic R&D Institutions 

« * 

' / 

Programmatic r&d T s impact on the development of FolIowTOhrough models was most 
/direct in settings witfi the following ^characteristics. First, the host institution's 
structure, a product of its programmatic focus, facilitated cross-program cooperation, 
and sharing of information and approaches. In all cases, other projects and their jstaff 
contributed curriculum materials, training procedures, classroom routines, and theory 
that were incorporated and refined in \he Follow Through models. Second, the model 
itself was a central thrust of the host institution. That is, each of these models were 
logical extensions of the institution's approaches to educating children and in each case 
Fdllow Through was one of the institution's major programs. Third, each Follow Through 
program was conceived of as a research effort that would benefit from input and 
feedback from other staff and programs within the institution. Fourth, by and large, 
-there was considerable continuity in leadership within/the Follow Through program or 

i 

within the host institution so that the model's development was not interrupted or 
changed midstream. - 

These attributes characterize the settings of three of the Follow Through models— the 
High/Scope T s Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Model, SEDL's Bilingual/Bicultural Model/ : 
and the Pittsburgh Center's Individualized Early Learning Modpl. These attributes at one 
time alsCT^cfiaracterized the Responsive Education Model of the Far West Laboratory. 
But they never characterized our companion model, the Direct Instruction Model at the 
University of Oregon. 
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The Cogrtitifrely Oriented Curriculum Model 



^ According to Charles Hohmann, director of the High/Scoped Follow Through 
program, there is a close association between the Foundation's r&d focus and its Follow 



Through model, the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. As Hohmann said, "Follow Through 
was a bold initiative that gave High/Scope T s work a place to flourish," In fact, FoU^iv 
Through funds made possible the creation of High/Scope in 1970. Within this nonprofit 
organization David Weikert and his associates were able to test and refine the theory and 
r&d base underlying their work, artd hence the Follow Through model. 

According to Weikert and Banet, a cohesive cognitive curriculum began to emerge at the 



end o^five years of r&d. They state that during this time "the model had grown from an 
assumption that theory could automatically be transferred to practice in the classroom 



to include different classroom operations and new teaching materials, and finally a 
restructure of the classroom and the routin V (Weikert and Banet, 1975). 



The Follow Through Model has its roots in the preschool work of David Weikart and his 
colleagues who, in the early 1960 T s, established a successful experimental preschool 
program for disadvantaged preschool children— the F^rry Preschool Project— in Ypsilanti, 
Mich; 



As Hohmann recounted, "In 1968 as Weikert and his group began work on the development 
of a Follow Through model, they turned to their preschool experience as a starting 
point, ^s a first step in developing the model, they adopted existing preschool materials 

and extended the preschool curriculum's ^oal sequences to grades k-3. Until l 4 J7(>, in 
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fact* when the major portion of the development work was completed, there was a very $ 
close association between High/Scope's preschool department and the Follow Through 
project." 

. i 

Characteristics of this original version of jthe Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum 
included "a basic theoretical orientation to the child development work of Jean Pjaget 
focusing on the development of intellectual processes and an operational organization 
involving team teaching, curriculum supervision, a materials-? ich classroom se'tting, daity 
teacher planning around specific intellectual goals, and weekly home visits" (Hohmann, 
1976). . 



The approach to educating children embodied in this original curriculum guided the • 
development of the Follow Through model as well as other programmatic efforts at 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation. 7 

One of the primary mehtods used by High/Scope .-taff to install the curriculum : n 
classrooms was through workshops designed to acquaint teaeners with Piaget's 
developmental concepts. Hohmann characterizes this period in the programs 
development as its "religious" phase. That is, Fofiow through staff assumed that 
teachers could develop their own program using these developmental ideas as a starting 
point. 

Although this approach had worked in the controlled preschool experiments, experience 
at the elementary level soon showed that the workshops did not adequately prepare 
teachers to implement those ideas in their classrooms. Teachers wore simply unable to 
translate t\ro theory into teaching behavior and a system for classroom organization. 
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They needed more explicit directions and sbedific materials, and activities. 

In response to 'these concerns, the program then entered what Hohmanri calls its "black 
book" phase. That is, High/Scope staff reviewed commercially available elementary 
curriculum materials and produced the "Black Bbojk", a handbook that li^ed goal 
sequences for each of the curriculum's cognitive areas and a guide to recommended 
commercial materials. These materials Were viewed as vehicles that would provide the 
children with training in the basic cognitive areas incorporated into the curriculum (e.g., 
class, series, number, space, and time), as well as providing for language development.' 
Furthermore, they provided teachers with intact programs they could plug into their:, '. - 
classroom routine. 



High/Scope staff's studies of the program's operation in classrooms soon revealed, 
however, that the classroom routine of most teachers was not what they had hoped it 



would be. \ 

ft In most eiassrooms", according to Hohmann, "te ;chers eontfiiued to teach as t ay had in 
the past although they used more small group instruction. Most activities were teacher- 
initiated and students were the passive recipients of lessons from adults. Although 
children manipulated materials and moved around the classroom, the activities they 
engaged in were designed by adults." 

i 

* - < 

Drawing on several sources of input, including experiences from, High/Scopes preschool j 
program, the Follow Through staff reorganized the classroom and school day to include 



active learnign experiences for children where they were involved in independent work of 
thoir own dnsi^n. \s TTohm/inn notos v "t\ T ^ imfctM thp t tho dnilv routine inoliirlo, in 
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addition to small-group instruction, a period in which children could rnnkc plans to work 
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independently in activity centers and that S?is be followed by« pertdd of reflection* 

v drawing and report writing and small-group evaluatidnv This cycle of planning* wbivk* arid 

reveiw brought With it a majro shift in the v/aj;* teachers and students spent their time." 

This planning-work-representation-evaluation cycle was first a part of the preschool 
program. That is, the preschool -curriculum provided time for children to work 
\irideperideritly on activities of their. own choosing* les^gris were planned in such a way 
that Children worked with concrete materials, arid they were encouraged to share their 

experiences with their classmates. 

\. ■ - • 

A" ' V ' - ' _ ' , 

: \ - - . - ^< * ----- 

In addition, the idea of active learning was reinforced through the Staff Training and 

Curriculum Development Center (TDC), the project's own training and development 

classroom in which program staff tested curriculum ideas that were being presented in 

the field. The classroom's teaching staff had taught in the Ypsilanti preschool 

Demonstration Project where the daily schedule included independent work in activity 

centers. 

Active learning made an important contribution to the model'* evolution for it integrated 
^he pieces of curriculum that had been developed through 1972. Prior to this time, 
k commercial materials and the cognitive goals had not been integrated in an operational 
day-to-day classroom design. It also created created the need for a new approach to ^ 
teacher training. Training materials and procedures had to be redesigned to help 
teachers develop competencies that were in line with the classroom's n^v characteristics 
arid procedures. 

The moiol, of course, tins continued tg^n^voloD in rospbrso to both r?td innut ?r ind 
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feedback from the program's seven sites. As fioiimarrn said, 'The model has developed 
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with input, from theory, research, parents, home teaching aides, and preschool and 
.elementary demonstration classrooms arid their teachers. i,t is above all a reality-based 
model that is responsive to forces in the schools." 



The Bilingual/Bicultural Model 



6 * 



J 



Like High/Scope's £fognitively Oriented Curriculum, the Bilingual/Bicultural model 

program was the product of long-term development and was influenced heavily bjg the 

■ i 

programmatic rScd of its host institution— the Southwest Educational Development 

•-(» - » 
Laboratory (SEDL). In fact, as program literature explains, "the SEDL Follow Through 

■'V • _■ _j * > - k _ 

' Model incorporates products of the laboratory's maj^r developmental programs." Each of 

these programs>^lik,e the BiUngual/Bicultufal model, reflect the laboratory's overall 

pommitment to "designing instructional programs for low income or culturally- different 

children." ice its creation, "SEDL has focused on curriculum development, staff ' 

development, and parent, involvement efforts which acknowledge "the importance of the' 

home in a child's learning.'! (SEDL brochure). • 

The resources other laboratory ' programs provided SEDL's Follow Through staff were A 
especially valuable in view^of the pressure to put Follow Through into schools quickly and 
the limited funds available Cor the major effort needed to develops comprehensive 
educational model. ^ According to Preston Kronkosky^ the program's director, "Throughout 
the history of the SEDL Follow Through program nearly all the Folfew Through funds -. 
supported impjomont-ition rnthc^ thnn^v^jopmorit of prornim m itcri ils." ' : ■ 
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In f^ct, when program staff determined the model was not addressing a particular 
content or curriculum area* they sometimes received a small amount of money from 
Follow Through to develop materials. More frequently* however, they developed the 
materials witrh funds they had carefully budgeted or they sought assistance frt>m Bother 
laboratory programs. On still other occ&siDps they would seek outside funding sources. 
As a result of this rather uncertain funding-support, third grade curriculum materials 
were never completed. In lieu of a complete third grade curriculum, SEDL staff 
developed guidelines third grade teachers cpiild usfi^rith commercial materials. 

hen pressure mounted in 1968-69 to implement Follow Through in schools, SEDL, like 
other sponsor^, did not have a fully developed model although the basic outline of the 
model's bilingual component was in place. Development beg^li in. the mid-1960 T s when 
staff who had started work on a bilingual education model for San Antonio Public Schools 
joined the laboratory and continued work on the model first as part of SEDL/s Bilingual 
Program arid later as its Language Development and Reading Program. 

Products resulting from this work included oral language booklets and activity -S, 
teacher training materials, and video tapes for Use in staff development activities. 
. During the 1969-70 school year Language Development and Reading materials, which 
provided a maximum of three hours If language-oriented instruction each day, and self- 
concept materials, were implemented in the classrooms in the laboratory's six Follow ■ 
Through Sites, 

Data collected by Follow Through staff during the following school year, however, 
showed that the materials were hot producing the desired results and the still-developing 

■proitfrini noorlod Vsu^t.-iritial rhvi^ioh." In revi^irirj tli* irb^rirri, follow Through stiff - 
turned to resources within the laboratory, revamped the program quickly, and introduced # 



a much more comprehensive model into schools duping the following school 



year. 



Two of the program's new components wfere. developed by other programs within the 
laboratory. That is, SEDL's Early Childhood Program was-responsibhffor Bilingual and 
English kindergarten materials and their parental involvement and staff development : 
components, and the laboratory's Social Education Program developed the program's 
multicultural social education or social studies program. 

^According to Kronkosky, "One of the factors contributing to the communication and 
exchange across programs was a reorganization within the laboratory where various 
program directors reported to 'a central administrator responsible -for planning and 
program development." The laboratory also took steps to integrate its four basic 
programs-Early Childhood, Language Development and Reading, Multicultural Social 
Education, and Mathematics/Science Education—into two learning systems, Early 
Childhood and Early Elementary Education. A major institutional thrust, then, was 
"movement from discrete programmatic efforts into the development of integrated 
learning SysU ns" (SEDL, 1972). As Kronkosky observes, "The programs began to talk t0 
each other. They also foil wed the same laboratory-wide guidelines for developing and., 
validating educational materials." 

* 

Even when the laboratory adopted a more decentralized structure under a hew executive 
director, Kronkosky reports that the Follow Through program could still draw on the 
resources of the laboratory's other programs and frequently did so. This includes staff 
expertise materials and products from specific programs, as well as technical expertise 
from laboratory media ahd graphics experts who assisted in developing and producing 
many of the Follow Through nro^nrn's modf-i-h^sod matci*?^;. j 
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"By 1975", Kronkosky notes, "the Follow Through curriculum and its staff development 

and parent involvement components were as complete as possible given* the limited funds 

available for curriculum development." The jnodel that had evolved over seve^ years was 

the end result of input from other programs across* the laboratory. Although these funds 

supported part of the development and refinement of program components, the 
■ _ T x 

* kindergarten arid social education materials, were developed as part of the laboratory's * 

ongoing programmatic r&d. By incorporating them into the Follow Through model, the 

program was strengthened and became the kind of comprehensive educational program 

'■ * * 

its developers envisioned. 



Individualized Early Learning Program 



.Long before the National Follow Through program came along the researchers at the 

_ _ . ' 

University of PittsUurgh's Learning Research ard development Center (LRDC) were 

putting together a new instructional program. The approach was based, on the assumption 

that ". . .* schooling should respect the individual differences among children and adapt to 

their varying states of -knowledge and development." Based on 4 this belief, the center 

staff analyzed school subjects and specified a set of instructional Objectives that they 

" ■ 7 / - - ----- - ' - 

thought kids in grades K-3 should be able to master (LRDS brochure). 

Actually, Follow Through came along at the right time for the Pittsburgh researchers. 
Their "adaptive education" program had already gone through small-scale pilot test? in 

Pittsbui 4 '^ o^^Goni^. Th n F^!'p v TM r, ^i; -!i pro^nm, thoo, (*nvn tfio researchers nn 
opportunity to expand their instructional components into fT . . . realistic school settings 
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with a variety of e.thnocultural characteristics." (LRDC tfrochurej. 



But the center stpff didn't move too quickly. Despite prepare frdfn the federal* 
government, the/ researeheis wanted to insure that their new instructional commorients 



did what they were developed to do. Consequently, the center only picked Up brie 3ite 
*^the first year, added two more the following year, ohe the year after* arid three th^ next 
year. Altogether, the-Ce^ter was working with seven sites. The number was later c^it to 
six following the latest reduction in funding. , 

i ' J. 

As in other models, the leadership has pemained relatively unchanged over the history of 
the program. The model's first director was Lauren Resrijick, now co-director of the V " 
Center^ Although not directly on thei Follow Through program* her research continued to 
contribute to the models evolution long after her name was rib longer associated with it. 




The current director, Margaret Wong, was inioall^di rector of evaluation for the 
project. She and ftespick both left the program after at?out tftree years. At about the 

/ \... v . „' ' . •_ .... .' ; ___ _' ; 

same time federaklunding leveled off:and the Fitisburgh developers, like their S 

i r - 1 - • -.- - - - , 

counterparts in other models* became mor^ concerned with maintaining their sites than" ; 

the^did in introducing more ^novations to them»^Wong returned, though, to initiate a 

v _new research effort designed \p learn why some sites were more capable than others in 

their adherahce to the program's objectives and materials. ' * 

* ■ A ( ~ J ' 

According, to JVahg, the Cerfter has always conceived of the progranjf as a> research * 
effort. "For the first two or th^ee years we were busy implementing bur new 

/ ; . v y 

irrstructi onal approach While we wore also discovering ways of working with the sch#ol 

■■ / ' f : 

administrator^, irlvolvin \ ■ »v- : vr.i; : . t^'i^'^inrr the ^liilrlrch,' 1 Warr? ^os ©ri. " \ivA it 
became a Serious research 'pwgrrim agairi when we decided to look ai^r sites carefully 

erJc - * 23 ^ 
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and learrvwhy some classrooms were having trbabie implementing the program as it was 



intended 

.\ : v.:._ , > ■ 

Because of the research orientation, the Center attempted to get a mixof 'sites to, work 

/ - _ 1 + : 

with. Schools^ for example, were in both rural and urban settings. 

1 -» ■ - 

As "Wang observes, "We went after a mix, because we were using a research approach, not 

a service notion. We wanted to see how adaptive education w<puld work with children of 
■ * • ' * - 1 t ■ ■ 

different backgrounds. We weffe also interested in learning how difficult Lt Would be to 

^Sintain such sites a great distance from the Center."] 

Even when Wang and Resnick officially left the program, they remained involved. "We 

'I __ • ___ ___ ._ ■ __ _. : ._ , 

left the nitty gritty," explains Wang. "It's difficult to do good research and manage at 

■ _ _ ■ _ ■ __ * 

the sarrie time. And we both \yere developing a more comprehensive learning prograiti. 

Besides, at this point in the program, the point at which we lefvPfe sites were in greater 

need of technical assistance ahd service\than they were more research." 

■ . : ■ . . " 4 ' ' . * 

AH along, though, the Follow through staff, aided by/their colleagues throughout the 

Center, %ere continuing to develop instructional ideas, components, arid r procedures. * 



"These were installed at the sites when^we thought the instructional components were^ 

_ _ ' ' V* t\_ _ .... _ -~4 

ready and the classrooms were ready for thern," says Wang. "In fact, for the first tern 
' t •. / 

year§, I Would classify our work with the sites as a 'developmental stage.' It" has just been 

; withirrthe past three years that they, have experienced much stability." 

' ' ' .' ' v ' 

About thn ^mc timo Wrtn<t decided to tnko-a look nt: those f n c t ors t\\r\ t .see m^ed to be 

ne^^ary For a site to adopt the LRDO Follow Through model successfully. |Vhch she 



on 

ft 



began this st^e of her research, Wang found few of the 180 classrooms involved in the 
..program wery using the m6dei as it was initially introduced to them. Concurrently* 
research being done at L R D C end w ot her places had taught the r & d community much 

f ' • - - ' * -v«" .• - 
*» < /. -v *_ . . 

about t he-manner in which a^'chool or even a classroom adopts ah. innovation. Based 
that work, then, Wang and her colleagues attempted to identify the factors "affecting 
successful adaptation and then t3 work with the sites in improving their performance. As 
she notes, "In two year£ time,' we got things changed around. Now only atfbut 20 of the 

• a. ' : 

classrooms do not have a high degree of implementation." 

Wang stresses that a lot of the techniques used by her staff to improve the Center's 

*. ■ __ _■ 

Follow Through sites came from work being done by her colleagues. In fact, .when 

, 1 _ ' i 

pressed, she will admit that all along the model has been greatly aided by work done 

elsewhere in the Center. Even during the 1 cutbacks in funding, Wang maintained that 

LRDC's heavy research orientation ensured that it would be the last aspect of the 

program cut. Besides,^ in hard times other progrSms with a different' sponsor but a 

similar research thrust frequently could.be tapped for both ideas and personnel. "We 

borrowed whe. e we coi^d to continue our re^^arch and strengthen bur model/' according ^ 

to Wang. 1 



r 



the Responsive Education Model 




While the Responsive Education Model was also strengthened by the programmatic r&d of 

^the Far West Laboratory, its host institution, this program did not ,bxf>erierioe the same 

, ..... s 4 ' \ 

~n<ind of broad-based, crass-fertili^Uion from programs across tlio. institution as Had some 

*• ■ — • 



of the other models. 

In Far West Laboratory's erase Follow Through was^d Continues be one Qf several ~p 
programmatic strands withirv the laboratory. As John Hemphill, laboratory director says, 
"Follow Through funds provide^ a long-continuai thread through the laboratory's 
program rpatic history, a strand bl inquiry thatJs important to the laboratory." It is a 1 
strand* however, that is separate f^om the laborati^^^ efforts. 
While there has been considerable exchange,qf ideas and communication between 
individual projects within .this programmatic strand, ^there is little qr no interaction vsrith 
staff and prdga^tis across the institution", according to Follow Through director, 
Frariciohe Lewis, Even more important A the programmatic strand that includes Follow 
Through was constructed through the efforts of one, Far West Laboratory staff member, a 
fact that had considerable' consequence fot\ its continued development when its chi^F 
architect left the laboratory. 

The Responsive Education program had its origin irt a preschool program for low income t 

Spanish-Am erican-childr'en. The program's dir^ptor joined the laboratory's r L.ff in4967 as 

headset its ^arly Childhood Division which housed Follow Through, Head Start, and other. 

programs whose products were incorporated into these compensatory programs. 

: - ' ■* " ' \ ; - : _ ' 

programs. As Hemphill states* "It is fair to say that the Division director "had a clear^ 

c oncept ualiza ti on of responsive education before coming to the laboratory. Within Far 

West Laboratory's organizational structure he was able to initiate a number of related 

projects that contributed to responsive education's ■evolution and refinement." 



Thc| preschool curriculum, known as the New Nursery School, was an independent 

coiov« Colorado under thr^nuspion^ 
juilt on the promise that the school 



rc.^o'K , ( r rh.:ind florrion^' Mtibri \cHqo1 t hit bporied »n Gv 
of the Colorado Stnte University. The- program was 
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environment should be.'desinged to respond to the learner and that the curriculum should 
include many different kinds of se}f-rewanjiBg activities. Children attended the nursery 

school tree hours a day an^J spent up to twenty minutes per day in '!an au politic responsive 

'* • ■ • "■ 

environment", an environment in which activities were self -rewarding and were done for 
their own sake. They were not undertake^ to obtain rewards or tq atfbid punishments ; 
that had no inherent connection with the activity (Nimnicht, 1970; Ninmicht et al., 1966). 

One of the major sfelf -rewarding activities in the nursery schopi p^jbgram was the 

"respoD^ive r environment booth" in which a child would play with an electric typewriter 

>•? '■ '■' . . 1. .... . "j . • • 

under adult supervision,, Essentially the. child would provide instruction and feedback as 

'the child played viHth the typewriter and moved from exploration through matching and 

discriminatiO^^production of original sentences. These booths were a less expensive 

version of O.K. Moore's computerized "talking" typewriter. i 

- - .. - ..." ' ■ * -' ; - A. ' " 

The program combined Moore's responsive education" concepts with Deutsch T s enriched 
nursery school program for economically and socially deprived children and incorporated 
some techniques attributed to IVfphtesscfi (Ninmicht et al., 1966). Its basic t eat u res, 
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including its general approach to education and specific activities, such as responsive - 

L -V ■ - / V . • -- 

typing booths, w.ere incorporated into the laboratory's Follow Through program. In 

addition, the program included educational toys either designed or evaluated by 

1 laboratory staff, developed as p£rt of the Early Childhood Division's Child-Parent T*oy 

hi brary . progra m , aiH a series of episodes, ex* educational games to accompany the toys. 

- ' \ ... . 0 « 

As the model continued to develops however, the role of these materials and activities ^ 
-> was modified. That is, while the staff remained committee! to the notion of responsive 

education, its originatdr.and Follow Through pabjrarn's Dfinctpal investigator; left the 
laboratory in 1973.^ His-resignation broke the continuity of the division's work ahd its 

• > 
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prograrrimatic foctis. According to Lewis, "When the director left the laboratory > the 

^ • - -j- t 

thrust and conceptualization of the responsive education program also left!! (Lewis, 

1980). At about the same time, other programs within the Early Childhood Division which 

had contributed to the Follow Through model also ended. 

More importantly,* since 1973 the model has been conceived to an increasing extent as a 
comprehensive service program rather than ah ricd program. When the other r<5cd 
projects which had contributed materials and processes to the model ended, they were, 
never replaced with projects with the same commitment to or focus on responsive 
education. Consequently, Follow Through remains the only major effort within the 
programmatic thread and pver the years, program staff have reduced the program's focus 
on learning episodes, deleted the typing booths, and tried to build mor^ problem solving 
experiences into the curriculum. *i- * 

y * r ' 

«^ 

Direct Instru fitibn Model 

i f ■ . ■ } ' ■' ' : 

V 

■ * ' ■ - ' I 

2 7 . . 

.The fifth model examined is the Direct Instruction Model at the University of ; Oregon- 
"It emphasizes the use of small-group, face-to-face instruction by teachers and aides 
using carefully sequenced lessons in reading, arithmetic, and language. The prop-rams are 
now published under the trade name DISTAR." (Becker and Carnine, in press). 

In addition to its §ther attributes, the Direct Instruction model gained considerable 
notoriety when a national Folio:/ Tiirmj^h eviiimtion identified it ast'np "mo?t Cifccti- 
of ihe mbdels. Heavy criticism of the evaluation, though, has tended to pjale.the claims 
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made for the Oregon model by its developers; 

>) 

Douglas W. Carnin^, director of the Oregon Follow through model, has been with it since 
its inception at the University of Illinois/ the model itself flows from an earlier 
preschool approach developed by Berefter-Engelmann. Englernann teamed then with 
Wesley C. Becker in the development of the Follow through Model, the instructional 
component of the preschool program, DISTAR, was then implemented in the Follow 
through sites. •, ; 

the reason the developers left Illinois for Oregon, according to Carnine, was to enable 
them to continue their programmatic focus, that is, much of the instructional 
component was essentially done prior to the beginning of F'ollow through. Nevertheless, 
the developers needed to find ways to improve the way teachers utilized the program. 
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Consequently, nearly 20 professional made the move to Oregon: with the programs „■ . 
directors. Several of these^ including Carnine, were graduate students at the time. 

Oregon wasn't all that hospitable to the Follow through group. Carnine remembers those 
days Well. "At the time the (College of Education) faculty were big on the child- 
centered approach. They were riot fans of burs at all." 

Carnine nevertheless said the university affiliation helped the program. "It gav. us a 
way to explain to our sites why things had to be done a certain way. "Also, the university 
environment gave our field people a chance to mingle with people of their own 
backgrounds and training. * Constant exposure to the si tes would otherwise have ^ 

overwhelmed them. "But C^rniro ■■; c/nck to add that intellectual stjnvil^tion rS:Mie 
almost entirely out of the Follow Through group itself, not from the host university. 



"None at all," he said firmly, "We were pretty much alone (on the university campus, 



Carnine explained, "except for the far-out behavior-modification folks," 

The model, though, certainly was programmatic. Although the basic theory underlying 
the program remained unchanged, the component pieces went through numerous 
alterations. Most of these changes resulted frorti feedback received from the 
cooperating sites. But the changes seem to have occurred primarily in the early days of 
the program. DISTAR, said Carnine, was through two cycles of development, field test, 
and revision before Follow Through came into being. During the first year of Follow 
Through it was introduced into 22 sites. Later, after the model moved to Oregon, 
DISTAR was revised once more based on feedback from the 22 sites. 

After that, observed Carnine, the program was complete except for slight modifications 
in the training' and general preparation of the DISTAR teachers and teacher aides. Since 
the early revision, it now appears that the Oregon sponsor has been primarily interested 
in ensuring the spread of the commercially distributed DISTAR program. 
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Conclusion 



This paper was written to advise NIE about the feasibility of creating new Follow 
Through programs' wit hiil self-described programmatic r&d institutions. We attempted to 
determine ifsUch institutions provide the current sponsors with any "extras," any 
benefits that could not normally be expected from an affiliation with a regular host 
institution* 

Based on dUr admittedly limited sample of five, we conclude that sponsors do benefit 
frbijt affiliation with r&d institutions having a strong commitment to programmatic' 
r&d. Vie also found, though, that other factors appear to be as important as the host 
institution's focus. 




For example* any long-term programmatic effbr r is enhanced when it experieff bs low 
staff turnover* particularly at the senior scieot^t level. 

All five of the sponsors we visited had* over the years, changed their principal 
investigators. And yet the turnovers do not appear to have had a negative impact on four 
of the programs. In these four institutions, though, the turnover was smooth arid in all 
cases appears to have 'followed a logical succession. 



For example, the Pittsburgh sponsor had its initial director promoted within the r&d 
center. The current director, though, was the sponsor's first director of evaluation. 
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Other sponsors have similar experiences. At High/Scope, /or example, the current 

'_ # ..... _ _ ____ : 

director has been with the -program from the* beginning. And the man he replaced stayed 

on at High/Scope. as its president. - - * 

The opposite situation occurred at Far West Laboratory. The program's first director 
provided the impetus for the laboratory's early childhood thrust.) When he left, the lab's 
involvement in the field dwindled. And the Follow Through program became much less a 
research effort than it did a service function. 

\ 1 

The point is, even within an institution long notedYor its programmatic focus^fn isolated 
program probably is not going to benefit much from the affiliation. Strength comes, as it 
d|d at High/Scope, the Austin laboratory, and the Pittsburgh Center, from the collection 
of related r&d programs interfacing, complimenting, and sharing. 

We were impressed with the Oregon model. The. sponsor, though, is not affiliated with a 
research institution. But if the sponsors director is bothered by that fact, he did not 
convey it \o us. 

Of course the model was fairly well developed before the developers ever moved West to 
Oregon- Once at the University, the staff was primarily, interested in developing teacher 
training materials to compliment the instructional program. Perhaps if the host college'" 
of education had not been going through a fairly rough period of self-examination at the 
time, the Follow Through staff and the resident acuity might have^benefitted each other 



^ more. Today, the director of the university's national research Center and the Follow 
Through program director have a strong personal as well as professional relationship. 
Future work misfit fast prove advantageous to both. 



er|c 
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While visiting the five sponsors -we attempted to detormitfe-the extent to which the 
models were enhanced by the preseiiSe ctf fSUpw researchers* dey elopers, eyaluators* arid 
disseminators. The. directors at High/Scope, the Austin labbcatdryf Srid thg^pittsburgh 
Center all gave examples showing how their model was modified and improved becfe.yse of 
the r3cd work going on around them. The fact that the Follow Through' modfels were so 
integral to all three iristitutioris' overall missions certainly was a big' factor in tfii9 cfb£% 
program fertilization. > \ * *" 

Th^ "common mission" theme #lso seems to explain in part why the three sponsor , ) 
directors were willing to say that their program regained essentially an r<Jcd thrust. That 
is, the rSrd orientation of their host institutions keeps the Follow Through staff from, 
becoming too identified with the sites and the interests 61 the people they serve.' 



' _ _ _ ■_ ■ 

Finally, a word about resources- Although the Follow Through directors were reluctant 
to become too specific, it was obvious to us that the sponsors also benefitted financially 
from the close affiliation with the strong r&d institutions. 



For example, each of the directors cited instances where* the former directors lent their 
time on the program after drawing their salaries elsewhere. Other staff within the host 
institutions also "volunteered" their time when requested. % . 



In conclusion, then, we believe future Follow Thrpugh models would benefit from 
affiliation with institutions having a recognizable commitment to programmatic r&d. We 
believe such institutions, although limited in number, provide the Follow Through 

f . ..: ' :_ . ■_ • 

program with its best change of fulfilling, its charge of providing a sound education to * 
economically disadvantaged youth. . v - 
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